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THE ESCULENT SWALLOW. 


These birds are found in great numbers in various parts 


of the East Indies. They build their nests in dark, damp 
caverns. Sometimes large flocks of them are seen by the 
sea side, apparently gathering something. from the foam 
of the waves, but whether it is food or materials for build- 
ing which they are after, is unknown. 

These birds are remarkable chiefly for their peculiar 
nests. Strange as it may seem to you, these nests are 
considered a delicious article for food, and are eager- 
ly sought after. Large numbers of them are collected 
every year and sent to China, where they are sold ata 
high price, and are regarded as rare luxuries. They are 
composed of a glutinous or gummy substance, and when 
dissolved they make, as isinglass does, arich jelly. They 
ae used to thicken different kinds of broths. The best 
qualities are white and clean. There are others which 
we dark-colored and soiled. ‘Those which are unsuitable 
for food are converted into glue. 

As these birds build in caverns, their nests are some- 





times very difficult to be obtained. In Java, there are 
me places where the caves which they inhabit are in the 
high rocks which skirt the ocean, and against the base of 
which the turbulent waves are constantly dashing. Those 
who gather the nests, are let down from the top of the 
pecipice by a rope or ladder made of bamboo or of ratan, 
util they reach the mouth of the cave; they then, at the 
hazard of their lives, creep into the cave, and by means 
atorch, collect the nests. Having obtained all within 
tach, they then come to the mouth of the cavern, seize 
he rope, or the bamboo ladder, by which they descended, 
udagain risking their lives, mount to the top. It is 
wextremely dangerous employment, and requires great 
tourage and presence of mind. Ifthe rope should break, 
ta hand slip, death would be the inevitable result. Or 
il after entering the cave, they should be unable to reach 
he-rope or ladder, the same fatal consequences would fol- 
hw. See cut. 

The above extract is from “ The Young Observers,” Part 3, of 
“Banvard’s Series of Library Books.” 'The book is full of An- 
*dotes, and information respecting Birds and Insects, and is 
Yell worthy of perusal. 
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THE BLACKSMITH OF ANTWERP. 
(Concluded.) 





A few weeks passed, during which Quintin and Lisa 
fonstantly met. ‘They could not break through old ties ; 
‘hy should they? So they. visited together their parents’ 
Haves in the old church-yard, and talked over their first 
Meeting ; then went to look at the poor cottage, and re- 
od the path from thence to Lisa’s former home, the last 
Milk they had taken together; and then their common 

h was abond of union. In short, love—first, deep and 
tue love—stole into the hearts of Quintin and Lisa be- 
te they were aware. It was but the sudden ripening of 
te strong affection of their youth. They ceased to call 
Meanother “* brother,” and “ sister,” or, when they did, 





it was with a shrinking consciousness that these names, 
dear and tender as they were, were not those that linger- 
ed in their hearts, though unacknowledged. 

How the discovery was effected each to the other, they 
probably could hardly tell themselves. ‘Their yet unre- 
vealed love was like a well-tuned harp, of which the 
lightest breath or touch would awaken its harmonious 
chords. And that breath, that touch, did come at last, 
and they were made happy by the sure and certain knowl- 
edge, of each other’s true affection. J.isa’s nature was 
too frank and generous idly to sport with Quintin’s love, 
or to deny her own for one of whom she felt a just pride; 
and when Quintin Matsys asked if he might one day call 
her not his sister, but his wife, his own beloved and 
true-hearted wife, she did not say him nay. 

And now the young man had to ask boldly for the hand 
of his beloved. This required all his courage; for Jo- 
hann Mandyn was known to be a harsh and irritable man; 
and even Lisa, who was the sole. object which divided 
his affection with his art, had little influence over him. 
He was pot a man of great genius; his talents were just 
sufficient to make him perceive this deficiency, and prob- 
ably his temper was imbittered by this cause. Yet his 
beautiful and soothing art had a charming influence over 
his wildest moods; it acted upon him like a spell, and to 
it he owed all the better and more refined qualities of his 
nature. He lived within, and for his pictures; everything 
in the world outside he reckoned as nothing. His greet- 
ing of Quintin had been cold, though not unkind; he con- 
gratulated him on his changed fortunes in a manner which 
showed how little he thought about either the young man 
or his destinies. 

Quintin had need of all his love, and all his remem- 
brance of Lisa, to warm his heart when he sat waiting for 
the painter in his studio. It was a large old-fashioned 
room, and the light from above gave it a mysterious cast. 
Opposite to the young man hung a dark-looking painting, 
from which gleamed out the wild fierce head—it was that 
of a fallen angel, and the fixed eyes followed him round 
the room, as he fancied, with a threatening aspect. He 
closed his eyes, and pictured Lisa’s sweet face, but still 
the dark image pursued him. 

At last Mandyn entered the room. He wasa little man 
with sharp thin features, and bright black eyes gleaming 
from under bushy eyebrows. He wore a dark velvet cap, 
which he was accustomed, in the energy of his solitary 
thoughts, or in earnest conversation, to twist in all direc- 


tions upon his bald head, giving a wild and sometimes 


ludicrous air to his countenancé, 

At his entrance Matsys rose. The old man came and 
stood opposite to him, with his hands folded behind his 
back. 

‘““You are an unusual visitor here,” said he. ‘‘ Have 
you been admiring my pictures? But I forgot; you do 
not care about such things.” 

Quintin muttered some vague compliments. At anoth- 
er time he would better have expressed the warm feelings 
with which he regarded art, as every higher mind must 
do; but now he thought only of his errand, and with 
hesitation, explained the reason why he came—his hopes, 
his love, and his worldly prospects. 

The old painter listened in silenee; but a convulsive 
twitching of his thin lips showed that he was not insensi- 
ble to the young man’s words. 

“ Does my daughter love you?” he asked at length in 
a suppressed tone. 

** Yes,” said Quintin, simply and truthfully. 

‘* She has told you so?”’ cried the father in a passionate 
voice ; “‘then she must learn to forget her love, for she 
shall never become your wife.” 

Quintin turned pale. ‘* Why not ?—have you anything 
to urge against me? You can lay nocrimeto my charge. 
I am honest; I am not poor.” 

“Do you taunt me with my poverty?” exclaimed the 
angry painter. ‘‘ Nevertheless, though I am poor, no 
daughter of mine shall ever wed a worker in vile metals,” 

The unfortunate young man compressed his lips togeth- 
er in strong emotion. Ht was a sore struggle between 
pride, anger, and love; but he repressed his passion, and 
answered calmly, “‘ Is that your sole reason ?” 

** It is,” answered Mandyn, his wrath a little lulled, and 
surprised at Quintin’s firmness and command of temper. 
“I have nothing to complain of in your position, your 
prospects, your character; but you are, in fact, only a 
blacksmith—an iron-worker; and my Lisa, my beautiful 
Lisa, is an artist’s daughter—worthy to be an artist’s 
wife, and such she shall be.” 

A pang shot through young Matsys’ heart at the idea, 
and then his features relaxed into a less troubled expres- 
sion. ‘She is so young still,” he said, ‘* you will not 
marry her to any one against her will? If I have no 





hope, do not make Lisa miserable by such a union.” 

‘*T will not,’’ answered the father. ‘I love her too well; 
she shall have free choice. I am sorry for you,” he con- 
tinued, and his softened feelings made him take the young 
man’s hand kindly. ‘I like you—I always did; but you 
are not a painter, and my child shall never marry any bat 
an artist,” 

This last and sorest disappointment had roused in him 
a firm determination, which few would have undertaken, 
but which was not surprising in a character like his. “He 
would not relinquish his beloved Lisa, the friend of his 
childish days, the sister of his early affections, the object 
of his manhood’s strong and ardent love. They clung 
together as those do who are left alone in the world ‘with- 
out near ties, and parting was not to be thought of by 
them. Still, there was. but one chance for their union, 
and this Quintin determined, come what would, to: ac- 
complish. 

Johann Mandyn had said that his daughter.should wed 
an artist, and an artist Quintin resolved tobe. His moth- 
er, for whom alone he had sought the comforts of riches, 
stood in need of them no longer, and they were valueless 
in gaining Lisa for his bride. Quintin determined to re- 
linquish everything for Lisa; his. home, his profitable 
trade, his comforts; and to qualify himself, by patient 
and arduous study, to be a rival to Johann Mandyn him- 
self. He sold his shop, his house, his furniture—every- 
thing that he could convert into money, to maintain him- 
self during his studies; left Antwerp, and went to Harlem, 
keeping his destination and intention secret from every 
one but Lisa. The old painter heard of his departure ; 
wondered, pitied him, almost relented; but then his eye 
fell on the pictures with which his room was hung, and he 
doubted no longer. ' 

“It is a glorious thing to be an artist!” cried the enthu- 
siastic old man. ‘‘None but a painter is worthy of my 
Lisa !” ' 

At last the young man had become a painter, and a 
great one. He returned to Antwerp, and went openly 
and boldly to Mandyn’s house with his last and best pic- 
ture in his hand. The artist was out; but Lisa came, 
surprised and doubtfully, to meet the stranger, and was 
greeted by her lover, who, with his countenance full of 
joy and hope, showed her his work. It was a-household 
group; simple, life-like, and painted with that minute 
fidelity to nature and magic light and shadow for which 
Mateys’ pictures are remarkable. 

Lisa looked at it long and fixedly, and then turned het 
bright face, radiant with happy pride, to her lover. 
“Quintin, my dear Quintin, you are indeed a painter!” 
was all she said ; but it was the sweetest praise to him. 

And now they thought of the discovery to her father, 
how it should be effected. Their happiness was almost 
like that of children, and in the exuberance of their mirth 
they imagined a playful trick. The old painter had left 
on the easel his darling picture of the fallen angels, the 
same which had struck Quintin’s excited imagination in 
the last momentous interview which had influenced so 
strongly his whole life. The young artist now took a 
brush, and painted! on the outstretched limb of‘his former 
imaged tormenter a bee, with such skill and fidelity, that 
Lisa’s joyous laughter, as she stood by Quintin’s side, was 
irrepressible. 

‘“* He will surely be deceived,’’ said she, as they -bot!: 
departed from the studio, leaving Quintin’s picture there, 
out of sight. 

Mandyn came, and Lisa was right. 

“ How came the insect on my picture ?” cried he, trying 
to brush it away ; then discovering the clever delusion, 
he hastily called his daughter. ‘* Who has done this?” 
said the old man. 

A bright color rose on the girl’s cheek, and a happy 
smile flitted about her mouth, as she answered, ‘It was 
an artist, father, who has brought that picture for you,” 

Mandyn looked at it, and could not conceal his unfeign- 
ed admiration. ‘‘Itis a noble picture—a beautiful pic- 
ture!” he cried. ‘‘ Where is the artist ?7—what was is his 
name ?” 

* Quintin Matsys!” exclaimed the young man himself, 
entering at the door, and standing modestly before the 
father of Lisa. 

“ You—you !” exclaimed Johann Mandyn ; “ have you 
become a painter? Where have you studied? Is this 
your work ?” 

“Tt is indeed ; I painted it at Harlem.” 

The old man’s piercing eyes searched his countenance ; 
but there was no room for doubt in the young man’s in- 
genious though self-possessed look. He gazed at Quintin, 
then at his daughter; and then went up to the former, and 
seized both his hands. With eyes fall of tears, and in a 
broken: voice, the old painter cried, “Quintin Matsys, 
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ae Now to live so far in the woods, is very different from | [The above story has been deferred several weeks, for wantol be 
WHAT IS IT FOR A CHILD TO KNOW THE ye angina ete precesnge —— rane room, asis sometimes unavoidably the case.—Ep1Tor.] we 


SCRIPTURES ? 


“Mother,” said Samuel Sheppard, as he was walking 
one summer's evening in July, with an affectionate and 
pious parent, ‘‘I was reading yesterday, what St. Paul 
wrote Timothy, in his second Epistle, the third chapter 
and fifteenth verse; and I wish to ask you to explain it 
to me: Paul says, Timothy ‘knew the Holy Scriptures, 
from a child.’ 1 am possessed of a beautiful Bible, which 
my dear father gave me as a present, bound in red mo- 
rocco, and I read it on Sundays, and at other times. Is 
this to know the Scriptures, mother? Do I know the 
Scriptures as Jought, and as Timothy did?” 

“* My dear child,” replied the mother, ‘‘ I am well pleas- 


as I was saying, this poor woman, had no neighbors round 
her. 

At about two miles distant, lived a very rich gentleman, 
with his wife and an only daughter. This daughter had 
kind feelings, for she never passed the house, without 
throwing a piece of money to the little urchins who ran 
out atthe sound of her coach. And she often wished 
she could take a “ peek” at the good woman herself. 


work, 


For although Mrs, Mason did the sewing for her mother, 
yet she had never seen her, asthe work was delivered to 
a servant, who handed her the pay, and another bundle of 





HELP ONE ANOTHER. 


A traveller who was crossing over the Alps, was over 
taken by asnow-storm at the top of a high mountain. The 
cold became intense. The air was thick with sleet, and 
the piercing winds seemed to penetrate into his bones. 
Still the traveller for atime, struggled on. But at last his 
limbs were quite benumbed—a heavy drowsiness beg? 
to creep over him—his feet almost refused to move; at 
he lay down on the snow, to give way to that fatal sleep, 
which is the last stage of extreme cold, and from which he 
would certainly never have waked up again in this world. 








But one very cold day, the servant prevailed upon her 
to goin the kitchen, and warm her, as her mistress had 
told her todo. And while she was warming her, she fixed 
her up a basket of little bundles, which her mistress 
thought she might like. And when she got ready to go, 
she gave them to her. 

The poor woman was very thankful for it. And after 
she had returned home, she opened them, and found bun- 
dies of everything that she needed. For there was tea, 
and coffee, and two large lumps of butter, and some sugar 
and bread, and many other things of which she was very 
much in need. 


Just at that moment he saw another poor traveller com- 
ing up along theroad. The unhappy man seemed to be, 
if possible, in a worse condition than himself. For he too 
could hardly move; all his powers were frozen, and all 
appeared to be just on the point to die. 

When he saw this poor man, the traveller, who was 
just going to lie down to sleep, made a great effort. He 
roused up, ‘and he crawled, for he was scarcely able to walk, 
to his dying fellow-sufferer. 

He took his hands into his own, and tried to warm 
them. He chafed his temples; he rubbed his feet; he 
applied friction to his body. And all the time he spoke 






ed that you have asked me so useful and important a 
question; and I will endeavor to answer so that you may 
clearly understand me. You may possess a Bible and yet 
not know the Holy Scriptures. 

“You may hear them read by others at home, at school 
or at a place of worship, and yet not know them. 

“You may read them yourself, and remember many 
verses, many histories, many truths, and many chapters, 
and yet not know them. 

“To know the Scriptures as Timothy knew them, you 
must understand them, by which I mean, not only their 
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two | cheering words into his ear, and tried to comfort him. 


and As he did thus, the dying man began to revive; his 
a, owers were restored; and he felt able to go forward. But 
itis | this was not all; for his kind benefactor too was recover- 
“But | og by the efforts which he had made to save his friend. 
me.” | The exertion of rubbing made the blood to circulate again 
sthe | in his own body. He grew warm by trying to warm the 
- 1 | other. His drowsiness went off; he no longer wished to 

ya 


sleep, his limbs returned again to their proper force—and 
But J the two travellers went on their way together, happy, and 














head, congratulating one another on their escape. 
Soon the snow-storm passed away; the mountain was 
crossed, and they reached their home in safety. 
E If you feel your heartcold towards God, and your soul 
their J simost ready ‘to perish, try to do something which may 
help another soul to life, and make his heart glad; and 
great B vou will often find it the best way to warm and restore, 
and gladden your own. [ Miss. Mag. 
eelse § om oo: 
u and ° ° 
cloak Religion. 
vill be fp ao ts ST Te TLE SS: AE SS SSE TE Se eS CS Ho ae ed 
LOOK AT THESE WITNESSES. 
T way. Bacon, the father of modern philosophy, who had been 
ascend Mi represented as “the wisest and brightest of mankind,” 
was a Christian. 
nice to Newron, the most distinguished of philosophers, whose 
fane spreads through an admiring world, wrote in de- 
peared Bf fence of Christianity. 
it was Locke, the deepest thinker, ‘‘ whose office was to de- 
tect the errors of thinking, by going up to the fountain of 
he hal # thought, and to direct into the proper track of reasoning, 
ratured MM the devious mind of man,”—Locke, thus qualified to 
jndge of evidence, in his latter years studied little but the 
ss with J Bible. 
ring to- Mitton, who for exalted genius, stands unequalled, 
who possessed a mind “rich with all that man ever 
knew,” sung, in those poems that will hand down his 
s. My Mname tothe last period of time, the hallowed theme of 
, and! Christianity. 
no one  Howarp, the benevolent friend of the prisoner, of whom 
apoet, who was no Christian, writes : 
ow the ——tThe spirits of the just, 
ou hare When first arrayed in Virtue’s purest robe, 
into her, They saw their Howard traversing the globe, 
Mistook a mortal for an angel guest, : 
And asked what seraph foot the earth imprest. 
e.”? said Onward he moves; disease and death retire, 
; And murmuring demons hate him and admire. 
ould not # Howard was a Christian, and Christianity made him 
ve some [what he was. 
pell and] Wasnineron, the patriot whom all admire, avowed 
a book, Mhimself a Christian. But the time would fail to tell of 
. Johnston, and Addison, and Jones, and Boyle, and Hamp- 
ry house Hien, and Russell, and of thousands more of the most in- 
ol. And @itelligent and distinguished of mankind in the different 
pay. If Miclasses of society, who -have investigated the claims of 
men. | @Christianity, and confess its divinity. 
Isthere not reasbn to think that religion/may be true 
whose evidences such men have investigated, and whose 
id taking truth and divinity they then acknowledged ? 
vhich he  Isthere no reason to believe that those who treat it 
fterwards Bwith indifference or hostility, really know nothing’respect- 
her. ing its nature and its claims; or are unwilling to submit. 
tthis mo Mt its requirements ? - 
Is there not cause to think they deserve reproof similar 
‘© Here,is 


tothat given by Sir Isaac Newton to Dr. Halley :— 
“Tam always glad to hear you speak about astronomy, 
tother parts of mathematics, because that is a subject 

he. vhich you have studied and well understand; but you 


th thanks, Mshould not talk of Christianity, for you have not studied 
t~I have ; and am certain you know nothing of the 
she want. matter,” 


d. Does it display, wisdom or folly, or treat with contempt 
sid adage, Hoyneglect what Bacon, and Milton, and Newton, and 
Locke and Johnson, and Washington, revered and loved 2 


1 the same J Does it display wisdom to profess to be wise, by scorn- 
ee, but re: Hug what the wisest and most distinguished of mankind 
Carry. Be revered as the truest wisdom ? 

for want of Rather, does not such a course display the self-conceit 
’ - } . - 
2] and ignorance of the most destructive folly ? | Pike. 
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, was over: 





nain. T BIMINISCENCE OF THE FIRST CONGRESS IN 
ee PHILADELPHIA. 


From the Pen of the venerable John Adams. 


When the Congress met, Mr. Cushing made a motion 
tit should be opened with prayer. It was opposed by 
Ir. Jay, of New York, and Mr. Rutledge of South Car- 
ina, because we were so divided in religious sentiments, 
me Episcopalians, some Quakers, some Anabaptists, 
me Presbyterians, and some Congregationalists, that 
could not join in the same actof worship. Mr. Sam- 
el Adams arose and said, ‘that he was no bigot, and 
Ould hear a prayer from any gentleman of piety and vir- 
®, who was at the same time aa friend to his country. 
was a stranger in Philadelphia, but had heard that 
Mt. Duche, (Dushay, they pronounced it,) deserved that 
tracter, and, therefore he moved that Mr. Duche, an 
scopal clergyman, might be desired to read prayers to 
pagtess. to-morrow morning.” ~The motion was second- 
and passed in the affirmative. Mr. Randolph, our 
“sident, waited on Mr. D., and received for answer, 
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m which he 
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that if his health would permit, he certainly would. Ac- 
cordingly, next morning, he appeared with his clerk, and 
his pontificals, and read several prayers in the established 
form, and then read the psalter for the seventh day of 
September, which was the 35th Psalm. You must re- 
member this was the next morning after we had heard the 
rumor of the horrible cannqnade of Boston. ‘‘ ]t seemed 
as if heaven had ordained that psalm to be read on that 
morning.” ; 

After this, Mr. Duche, unexpectedly to everybody, 
struck out into extemporary prayer, which filled the bo- 
som of every man present. 1 must confess I never heard 
a better prayer, or one so well pronounced. Episcopa- 
lian as he is, Dr. Cooper himself never prayed with such 
fervor, such ardor, such correctness and pathos, and in 
language so elegant and sublime for America, for Con- 
gress, for the province of the Massachusetts Bay, especial- 
ly the town of Boston. It had excellent effect upon 
every body here. 1 must beg you to read the psalm. If 
there is any faith in the sortes Virgilianz, or Homerice, 
or especially the sortes Biblicz, it would have been thought 
providential.”’ 

Here was a scene worthy of the painter’s art. Tt was 
in Carpenter’s Hall, in Philadelphia, a building which 
still survives, that the devoted individuals met to whom 
this service was read. 

Washington was kneeling there, and Henry, and Ran- 
dolph, and Rutledge, and Lee, and Jay, and by their side 
stood, bowed in reverence, the Puritan patriots of New 
England, who atthat moment had reason to believe, that 
an armed soldiery was wasting their humble households. 
It was believed that Boston had been bombarded and de- 
stroyed. They prayed fervently ‘ for America, for the 
Congress, for the province of Massachusetts Bay, and es- 
pecially for the town of Boston ;” and who can realize the 
emotions with which they turned imploringly to heaven 
for divine interposition and aid? ‘‘It was enough,” says 
Mr. Adams, “to melt a heart of stone. I saw the tears 
gush into the eyes of the old, grave, pacific Quakers of 
Philadelphia.” 








Natural History. 








THE FAITHFUL DOG. 


“Behold the Lord God shall gather the lambs with his arm, 
and carry them in his bosom.” Isa. xl: 10, 11. 


Most little children know what it is to be afraid. 
When there is real danger, there often seems much cause 
for fear; but a good king, whose sweet songs of praise 
we find in our Bible, says of God, “ What time I am 
afraid, I will trust in thee.” Psa. lvi: 3. And I hope to 
lead you to do this, by telling you how tenderly God 
watches over little ones when they are in trouble. 

One evening, as some strangers were in a shepherd’s 
cottage, while they sat at supper, in came a large dog; 
the whole family seemed very fond of it, but most of all, 
a little boy at the bottom of the table. I asked the boy 
if that was his dog, which led the shepherd to tell us the 
following story : 

“'To that dog, gentlemen,” said he, “I owe the life 
of my child, and I never refused him a bone from my ta- 
ble. It happened one day, as I was looking over my pas- 
tures, when the boy was only three years old, that I took 
him with me, and this faithful dog only came with us. 
As I had to climb to the top of a high cliff some way off, 
that I might see that my sheep did not stray too far, I 
left my child at the bottom of the cliff, and told him not 
to stir till I came back. I had not quite got to the top of 
the cliff, when, all at once a mist arose, which often hap- 
pens among these mountains, and the sky grew so dark, 
that I could not easily get back. As I wished much to 
see that my child was safe, I came back as fast as I could ; 
but alas! I took a wrong path, and after seeking in vain 
for. many hours amongst the waterfalls, and bad wet ground 
of the mountain, night came on; but I went on wander- 
ing, till a beam from the moon shone on my cottage win- 
dow, and showed me that I was just at home. I cannot 
tell you what I felt when I came back without my child. 
Is had also Jost my faithful dog who had been my compan- 
ion for many years. Next morning by day-break, some 
friends set out with me to seek my lost child. It was all 
in vain; night drew on, and we came home tired and 
sad,-and for many days after we sought him, but still in 
vain. 

“The day after I lost my boy, the dog found his way 
home, and after getting his usual share of food, went away 
at once, and we saw him no more that night. This he 
did every day, till at last I thought I would follow him, 
and find out the cause of this strange conduct. He led 
the way toa waterfall, some way from the spot where I 
had left my boy. The banks of this waterfall, though 
they nearly met at the top, were very, very steep; down 
one of these rough and steep cliffs, the dog began to make 
his way with the food in his mouth, till I lost sight of 
him in a:cave, the mouth of which was nearly on a level 
with the waterfall. But how can I tell my surprise and joy 
when I got tothe mouth of the cave! ‘There sat my boy, 
eating the cake the dog had brought him ; and the faith- 
ful animal stood by his side, taking care of him like a 
friend. The child must either have fallen down, or 
scrambled to the spot, and would have starved if he had 
not been fed by the dog. Not a king’s ransom should 
buy him, nor shall he ever want a meal while I have one.” 

So God saved this little boy’s life, by giving sense to 
the dog to feed him. [Epis. Recorder. 





Nursery. 








THE MISCHIEVOUS BOY. 

I resided in Philadelphia, in the vicinity of a market. 
One evening, as I was quietly sitting with my family, I 
heard a loud rap at my front door. I immediately went 
to the door, and was surprised on opening it to find no 
one there. I shut the door and turned to go to the parlor. 
I had hardly proceeded a yard, before rap, rap, went the 
knocker again. I hastily opened the door, but no one 
was to be seen. I concluded that some mischievous boy 
was disposed to have a little sport at my expense, but I 
was not willing to be annoyed with mischief, so I shut the 
door and kept hold of it. Very soon the raps were re- 
peated. I suddenly opened the door; but nobody was to 
be seen. The evening was dark, and as I stood in the 
door, the raps were renewed for-a few seconds. I stood 
in astonishment; but upon putting my hand upon the 
knocker, the mystery was unravelled. I found a string 
tied to it, and my little persecutor was standing behind 
one of the pillars of the market, with one end in his 
hand, operating upon my knocker at his pleasure. I clos- 
ed the door and went out a back way, passed down the 
street on the foot-way, till I got some distance below the 
lad, when I turned, and came up behind him, and took 
hold of his arm. He was very much alarmed, and began 
to entreat me to let him go, when the following dialogue 
took place. 

“Well, my lad, thou art amusing thyself at my ex- 
pense. I want thee to go home with me.” 

** Oh, you are going to whip me; please let me go, and 
I will never do so again.” 

‘*1 will not whip thee, but thou must go home with 
me.” 

After repeated assurances that I would not whip him, 
at length the poor fellow consented; but he had no faith 
in my promise not to whip him, and went in with the 
full expectation that he was to be punished. 1 seated him 
in the parlor, and took a seat by his side. He was a fine, 
bright looking little fellow, about 13 or 14 years of age. 

1 asked him if he went to school. 

He replied that he did. 

** Canst thou read?”’ I inquired. ‘ Yes.” 4 

“Well, let us read a few chapters in the Bible.” I 
opened the Bible, read a chapter, and then gave it to him ; 
and I was much pleased to discover that he could read so 
well. 

We spent about an hour in that manner, whenI re- 
marked, that we had spent the evening very pleasantly 
together, but I now thought it was about time for him to 

o home. 

“If thy father or mother inquires where thou hast been,” 
I said, ‘‘ tell them that thou hast been spending the even- 
ing with me; and when thou feelest an inclination to be 
a little mischievous, call upon me. I shall always be pleas 
ed to see thee.” 

He left my house rejoicing, and never troubled me af- 
terwards. [ Youth’s Cabinet. 











Morality. 








THE IRON GIRDLE. 


More than three hundred years ago there lived in Scot- 
land, King James the third. Kings are not always hap- 
py, though they live in splendid palaces, and wear rich 
clothing. King James was not happy. His lords con- 
spired against him, and he found that even his own broth- 
ers were seeking to take his life. The poor cottagers, 
that lived all their lives upon the low heaths of Scotland, 
were happier than their king; for when they met their 
friends and brothers, they were not afraid that a dagger 
was concealed in their garments, ready to kill them; and 
when they sat down to their simple repast, they did not 
fear that their bread was poisoned. 

King James had a son, whom he tenderly loved; and 
he often thought, as he carried him in his arms, or played 
with him in his private apartment, that his boy would 
grow up to love, and help him in curbing his wild, fierce 
subjects. The sunny smile of his boy was dearer to him 
than all the honors bestowed upon him by his false-heart- 
ed courtiers. Who can measure a parent’s love, or tell, 
the joys or sorrows that the child brings to his father’s 
heart? 

Perhaps of all the sins of youth, ingratitude is the most 
frequent. ‘The young prince James was ungrateful. He 
thought that he should be a better king than his kind fa- 
ther. Proud, ungrateful boy! He joined the rebel lords, 
and went out to war against his father. He did not wish 
to kill him, but only to take away his crown, put him in 
prison, and become king himself. How, think you, King 
James felt when he saw his son at the head of the army of 
his enemies? His spirits sunk within him; his heart was 
broken! The king’s forces were borne down by the long 
spears of the nobles, and the king turned and fled. As 
his horse was about to leap the brook, he became fright- 
ened, and threw the king to the ground. The people 
carried him into a house, where one of his enemies found 
him, and plunged a sword into his bosom. When the 
young prince James heard that his father was dead, he 
was struck with sorrow and remorse. All night long he 
wept, and wished that his father could be restored to life, 
to forgive his ungrateful son. But this was impossible ; 
no one on earth could bring him back to life. All his 








life the young prince mourned his wickedness and in- 
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gratitude.- How happy might he have been, had he done 
right, had he loved and honored his father! He became 
King James the Fourth, yet he was more wretched than 
before. He wore all the time about his waist an iron gir- 
dle, that the pain might cause him to remember his sin, 
and every year he added a new link to its weight, as a 
token that he wished his repentance to increase as long as 
he lived. 

Little children, if you are ungrateful or unkind to your 
parents, remember the iron girdle. If you break their 
hearts by disobedience, you will put on the iron girdle. 
Never grieve them. “Death may call them away at any 
moment, then how sorry you may be that you have not 
done all in your power to make them happy. The Bible 
teaches you to obey your parents in the Lord. Love God, 
obey the precepts of the Bible, then will you be happy 
while you live, and die prepared for heaven. [S. S. Adv. 














Editorial. 
TO WHOM DO J BELONG? 
Little Henry was nearly six years old. One Sabbath even- 
ing he was saying his Catechism to his mother. It was a cate- 
chism which he had learned before he knew his letters. The 
first question was, “Who made you?” Can you answer the 
question? So could Henry. He answered it correctly, but 
then he wanted to know something more about it. “ Maimma,” 

said he, how did God make me 2” 

“He made you a very little babe at first, and then you grew,” 
said his mother. ( 

“ How did he make mea very little babe ?” said Henry. 

“T can’t tell you how he made you. It isn’t necessary that 
you know how he made you. It is sufficient to know that he 
made you.” 

Henry did not look as if he was satisfied.» He did’nt see why 
he couldn’t be told how God made”him. He was old enough 
however, to know that it was not proper for him to ask the ques- 
tion again, after his mother had said that she could not answer 
it. His mother saw what he was thinking about; she then told 
him the following story. 

“Once there was a boy named’Charles, whose father was a 
very ingenious man. Do youknow what an ingenious man is? 
Well, his father made him a very curious machine. It was a 
saw-mill, and a trip hammer, and a plaining mill, altogether. 
Do you know what a sawmill is? Do you know whata trip- 
hammer is? Do you know whata plaining machine is? It was 
@ very curious machine. Ifyou turned a crank, you set it ago- 
ing. The saw began to go up and down, the hammer began to 
rise and fall, and the plane to go backwards and forwards. There 
were a great many wheels in it, and it was difficult to see how 
they were connected together. The whole thing was not much 
larger than the boy’s hat. It was finished one evening after 
Charles had gone to bed. It was placed on the table at the head 
of his bed. In the morning he awoke before it was fairly light, 
and saw, as he said, “a wheely thing,” on the table, and was 
afraid of it. When he first saw it, he hid his head under the 
bedelothes. After a while he looked at it again, and was not 
quite so much afraid of it. Hissister then came into the room, 
and went up to it, and turned the crank which set it agoing. He 
turned his head again, when he saw all its wheels moving as if 
it was alive. His sister laughed at him, and this gave him cour- 
age. When’he found out what it was, he was very glad. He 
could not wait to be dressed. He must be turning the crank all 
the time. 

“Where did it come from 2” said Charles, 

“ Your dear father made it for you,” said his sister. 

“How did he make it ?” 

* You must ask him.” 

Away be hurried with the machine in one hand, while he kept 
turning the crank withthe other—away he went to his father. 

“Thank you father, very much, for making this for me; how 
did you make it?” 

“ You could not understand if I should try to tell you,” said 
his father, 

“I should like to know how he made it,” thought Charles, 
“but if Iean’t understand it,I can’t. Father made it, I know 
that.” \ 

“Now, Henry,” said his mother to him, “that is just what 
you ought to say to yourself respecting the matter we were 
speaking about justnow. You should say, I should like to know 
how God made me, but if I can’t understand it, 1 can’t. God 
made me, Aknow that. In order to know that, it is not necessary 
for you to know how he made you. I will now tell you another 
story.” 

“ What is it about, mother 2” 

* Listen, and you will know. There was a man who madea 
beautiful little wagon, and painted it, and finished it in a very 
neat manner. Whom did it belong to when it was done 2” 

“It belonged to the man who made it,” said Henry. 

“Why did it belong to him 2?” 

“ Because he made it.” : 

“ Yes, it was his because he made it. He had a right to 
make it gojusthe pleased. Suppose it could. go alone, ought 
it to go just as he wished to have it ?” 

* Yes, ma’am.” 

“Why” 

“ Because he made it.” ‘ 

“ Now, whom does Henry belong to.” 








“ Who made you ?” 

“ God.” 

“ Whom do you belong to then ” 

“T belong to God.” 

“ Why 2” 

“ Because he made me.” 

“Very true. Ought you to do just as he wishes to have you 
do?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“To be sure you had, because he made you. Remember and 
say to yourself many times in the day, ‘God made me, and 
therefore I must do just what he wishes to have me do.”’ 3.4. 
(AY aes Re 


THE OLD YEAR IS CLOSING. 

The year 1848 is drawing toa close, and many subscribers to 
the Companion, have neglected to pay for the paper. If the 
paper had delayed its coming as much as the money has, how 
many little hearts would have been made sad. Think, then, 
how sad the Editor must feel, when he looks over his books, and 
sees the names of so many who have forgotten him, when he 
has remembered to send them something pleasing and profita- 
ble every week in the year. He hopes to be cheered by hear- 
ing from the delinquents soon. Letters should be addressed to 
Nathaniel Willis, Youth's Companion Office, No 11 Cornhill, 
Boston. 











Anecpotes.—Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes, 
in eight Numbers, embracing 441 topics, with numerous facts 
under each topic. Introduced by Rev. George B. Cheever. 
This work is now completed, and for sale by T. Wiley, Jr., No. 
28 State street. An Anecdote, illustrating a subject in a dis- 
course, if judiciously introduced, has a good effect in fixing a 
sentiment in the minds of the hearers. As a source of facts of 
this kind, we know of no better work than the one above named. 








“ My dear Julia,” said a pious lady to her little niece, as the 
child came to her room to bid her good morning, “ have you 
thanked God for your sweet sleep last night 2” ‘No, aunty, I 
forgot it.” “Iam sorry,” said the aunt. “Do you not know 
that all good people love to pray?” “No, aunty, my mother is 
good, and I never saw her pray.” “ But,” said the aunt, “ you 
are not in her room all the morning, and I think your mother 
prays to God when you are not there.” “Aunty, I have slept 
in my mother’s room, and stayed there every moment until break- 
fast, and I know my mother never prays.” 

Little do parents think how closely and constantly they are 
observed by their children, and how truly their children estimate 
their character. How little do they realize the influence they 
are always exerting on their children, for good or evil, for time 
and eternity. Let not your child say of you, ‘‘ My parent never 
prays.” [Am. Messenger. 


——_>——_ 


AN EXTRAVAGANT MOUSE. 


The Pawtucket Gazette relates that a young woman at one of 
the mills at Valley Falls, was robbed of a parcel of Bank bills, 
which she had deposited for safe keeping in a milk pitcher, on 
the shelf of a closet in her boarding house. An unavailing 
search was made for the lost money. Subsequently a mouse’s 
nett was discovered, which on examination, proved to have 
been manufactured of Bank bills. They were torn and gnawed 
into fragments, but the component parts of a ten and two five 
dollar bills were identified. [Family Visitor. 
ee 


A MINISTER’S FAMILY. 

The Rev. John Newton relates, that many proofs had passed 
under his immediate notice of the faithfulness of God in an- 
swering.the prayers of parents, who had left behind them young 
andhelpless children. He especially mentions a friend of his, 
a laborious Christian minister, in the west of England, in whose 
family the divine promise was fulfilled. This good man, when 
dying, was advised to make his will, but he replied, “I have noth- 
ing to leave but my wife and children, and I leave them to the 
care of my gracious God;” and soon after died happily. No 
prospect appeared for the support of his family ; but the Lord 
disposed a man, who had always despised his preaching, to feel 
for his destitute family ; and, by this means, £1600 were raised 
for them; and the clergy of Exeter, who had never countenanc- 
ed his ministry, gave his widow a house and garden for life; 
so that she lived in greater ease and plenty than in the lifetime 
of her husband. 


— 


LET MINISTERS DO THEIR DUTY. 


Ata Temperance meeting sometime since, held at the Tab- 
ernacle in New York, the Rev. Dr. Tyng called loudly upon 
ministers to do their duty—and, as he continued, said—* He 
preached a temperance sermon a few weeks ago, without even 
hoping for success, but three families in‘ his congregation had 
excluded liquors in consequence. Let ministers do their duty ; 
they must not expect to poke their sticks into such hornet’s nests 
as a rumseller’s establishment without being stung. When 
young, he went to fight the bees to get their honey—the more 
he beat the hives, the more the bees came out and stung them, 
but they fought away with sticks, brushes, and stones, until they 
whipt oft the bees, and got their honey? And so we must serve 
these rumsellers—the more they sting, the harder we must bat- 
tle, and truth will prevail in the end! What if they do occupy 
high places, the traffic isa traffic of blood—and { will testify 
against it as long as I have a tongue to wag.” 


— 
LITTLE BOYS SHOULD PRAY. 


A little boy only four years of age, said to his mother, while 
undressing for sleep—* Mother, why can’t I make a prayer my- 
self? Ican think of a great many things I want to ask God 
for, which are not in the little prayer I always say. There is 
my little éousin William, who is too small to pray for himself; 








“T belong to father and mother.” 4 


I want to ask God to make him a good boy. There are other 


things, too, I want to say.” What mother could not rejoice to 
hear this? Parents, how very early your children come to you 
for temporal things? Teach them to ask God as early for spir- 
itual blessings. 

——————_ 


TRASCIBILITY OF TEMPER. 


The greatest plague in life is a bad temper. It is a great 
waste of time to complain of other people’s; the best thing is to 
amend our own; and the next best quality is to learn to bear 
with what we meet in others. Irascibility is very injurious to 
health, and so, in fact, is every morbid indulgence of our infe- 
rior nature—low spirits, melancholy, diffidence, disinclination 
for ordinary duties, discontent, fretfulness, even down to mental 
lassitude, indolence or despair—are very inimical to enjoyment 
in life, and every possible effort should be made to cast them all 
to the winds, and look unblushinglg into the truth of the fact, 
It is astonishing what a little réfiection will do—the fears are 
mostly imaginary, and with one dash of resolution may all be 
overcome. ‘ 

—@—_—_ 


A FIGHT BETWEEN A FROG AND A RAT. ¥ 


A most desperate encounter took place between a frog and q 
rat, at a brook near the Slaughter House of Mr. Uriah Wiggin, 
in this town, a few days since. It appears that arat came down 
to the brook to drink, and discovering a frog, ‘“ with force and 
arms” made an attack upon him, by making a firm grasp with 
his teeth; no sooner did the rat make his hold, than the frog 
dived into the water, dragging his antagonist with him where 
he remained until the rat was compelled to let go, and make for 
dry land, closely pursued by the frog. As soon as the frog ap. 
peared above water, he was again attacked by the rat, and again 
became the subject for cold water bathing. This feat was per. 
formed several times, till the rat, from exhaustion and drowning, 
fell a prey to his antagonist. After the frog became fully assur. 
ed that his combatant was dead, he seated himself upon the 
dead carcass with all the complaisance imaginable, where he 
remained for nearly half an hour, exulting as it were over his 
hard won victory. Several persons were present and witnessed 
the fight. [Dover Gazette, 
—>—_ 


A GOOD REFERENCE. 


A stranger made a speech in one of our Conference meetings, 
in the course of which he remarked—* If you don’t believe le 
got religion, go and ask my wife. She'll tell you.” This came 
out so bluntly, it came nearcausing an explosion. But is it no 
a good reference?” Many a man’s boasts about his religin 
might be proved all vanity by just asking his wife, and getty 
an honest answer from her. How doves his religion make hin 
act at home? is the pungent inquiry—that is the grand te 
See to it reader, that this reference may be to your credit. 
—_————_ 


GOOD NIGHT. 


The sound is full of sweetness and tenderness. Why dos 
thou yet linger, departing one? Dost thou wish for another 
and yet another good night? Is that word so grateful to thee! 
Where, indeed, is the ear that loves it not, that does not waitto 
have it repeated more than once? Let us receive those beaut 
ful words as one of the pledges of our fair inheritance, a tempor 
emblem of those breathings of eternal peace, which will gual 
forth from one bosom to another, as happy spirits meet and putt 
in the city of our God. 








Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 


GARDEN SONG. 


The ground was all covered with apples, one day, 
When two little brothers. went out doors to play; 

“ Oh, Siah!” said Georgy, “just come here and see 
W hat a lot of nice apples have blown from the tree.” 


“ We'll gather our pockets and aprons quite full, 
And to-morrow we'll carry some of them to school, 
And Willie, and Charlie, they each shall have one, f 
And at recess, we’ll eat them and have some good fun. 








“ But Georgie,” said Siah, “ pray do you not know 
Our mother has told us we must not do so, 

And that picking the apples we ne’er must be seen, 
Since fruit is not fit to eat while ’tis so green 2” 


“ For don’t you remember last Monday how quick 
After eating green apples. poor John was made sick, ' 
And have you forgot what-the Bible doth say, 
That children should always their parents obey 2” 


Little Georgie looked down on the fruit at his feet, 
But, though it seemed tempting, and juicy, and sweet, 

He spoke not a word—did not stop to look round, 
But emptied the apples all down on the ground. 


That night, when the pillow held each tittle head, 
Good angels came softly to watch round their bed; 
God kept them in safety from danger that night, 


Children always are happiest when they do right. 
; as . Marr Ass. 
——~>_—_ 
ORIGINAL. 
A MOTHER TO HER SON, 


On the importance of Truth. 
Thou are setiing forth in life, my boy, 
With all the hopes of youth ; 
May no fond dreams thy steps decoy, 
From the pleasant paths of trath. 


Would you a happy life ensue, 
Be wise while yet in youth, 

And careful, seek the steps of those 
Who hold the sway of truth. 


Until your earthly course be run, 
Her councils wise, attend ; 
By pure example then, my son, 
You’! prove that truth’s your friend. 


From God to man this precept came, 
Engraven deep on stone ; 
Then may it ever, be your guide, 


To point to heaven, your hone, ANNIE: 











